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all self-conscious  about it  anyway.    Marshalled by  Roy Oliver, we shambled into a serpentine line.
The troops in subdued mood, but impeccably turned out, formed a great hollow square. Our suppressed emotions found outlet in forced gaiety and a number of singularly unfunny wisecracks about our dress and unmilitary bearing. Presently General Bols arrived in a jeep, and some stentorian voice snapped the parade to attention. When his jeep came to a halt the General climbed on the bonnet, and shouted to everybody to break ranks, gather round, and sit on the grass. Then in a profound hush he began to explain the operational details which he had already given to the correspondents, except that this time he did not even hint that the operation might not come off. He concluded with some phrases that stick in my mind.
"They are narrow, winding roads. Don't get them choked up with traffic. That's the only thing I know of to stop us from swanning on as far as we can go. Two other things. If the civilians are well behaved and don't obstruct you— leave them alone. If they do obstruct you—shoot them. Secondly—no looting."
Up to the last remark the troops had listened in attentive silence. When he said "No looting" a titter rippled round the ranks. The distinction in war between requisitioning, legitimate seizure of enemy property for vital purposes, and looting is a fine one. Notoriously, most soldiers have a weakness for loot—particularly in the food line—and the red berets, because they were generally in the van, had more opportunities.
The General, affecting not to notice the titter, climbed slowly down from the jeep bonnet back into his seat and drove off. Scrambling to their feet, the men re-forrned ranks and were dismissed. Since this had clearly been the final briefing, we knew it could not be long now. I went back to the hut and began to write a piece descriptive of the men and our internment. This I arranged to have sent after we had left the camp for the operation. It was an emotional story—perhaps too emotional. Anyway, it was never used, being superseded by later reports from the field of action.ldingsat the camp entrance,. If the weather is unfavourable, theram into two jeeps. We then began to speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
